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Atlantic, replete with heroic couplets and hiblical and classical allusion. 
Their experiences were too real and objective to encourage imaginative 
flights either in prose or verse for the period was essentially prosaic, 
matter-of-fact, materialistic; and yet, one may say, it was an age, too, 
strangely blending the idealistic with the practical" (p. 22). 

The book is one which should perhaps be reviewed once, and then for- 
gotten ; and it is much more certain that it should be forgotten than that 
it ever deserved reviewing. 

Pranklyn B. Snydee 

Story of young Abraham Lincoln. By Wayne Whipple. (Philadel- 
phia: Henry Altemus company, 1915. 226 p. $.75) 

This is a book for young people in keeping with other entertaining 
biographies of prominent Americans by the same author. It will not in- 
terest the student of American history. In a lively narrative style, the 
author strings together entertaining stories of Lincoln's boyhood and 
manhood, with no disturbing regard for what can be historically verified 
and what is probably apocryphal. There are no references but the anec- 
dotes are gathered from narratives by members of the Hanks family, by 
Herndon, Stoddart, Hay and others. 

An interesting feature of the narrative is the finality with which the 
author accepts some of these stories as "finally clearing up" points on 
which doubt has long been expressed by expert writers and students of 
Lincoln's life. In this way, the mooted question of what portion of the 
Gettysburg address was written before the dedication day is "uncon- 
sciously" settled. Likewise an anecdote explains "a question which 
has puzzled several biographers" — why Lincoln was deprived of his 
sword in the Black Hawk campaign. 

The tales are woven together in a chronological order and will un- 
doubtedly appeal to many young readers upon whom an authentic his- 
tory would pall. The colored illustrations add to the attractiveness of 
the volume. 

Edwin E. Sparks 

The Indian Stream, reptibhc and Luther Parker. By Grant Shower- 
man, Ph.D., professor, University of Wisconsin. [Collections of the 
New Hampshire historical society, edited by Otis Grant Hammond, 
M.A., superintendent of the society, vol. 11.] (Concord, N. H. : 
New Hampshire historical society, 1915. 272 p. $3.00) 
This is a miscellaneous compilation. It contains inter alia a documen- 
tary history of the Indian Stream republic under its constitution of July 
9, 1832, a journal kept by a young woman in Wisconsin territory from 
1852 to 1857, and a genealogical and biographical sketch of Luther Park- 
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er, who was a founder of the republic and a parent of the diarist. It is 
of uneven value and interest but it records facts that are not unworthy of 
preservation. 

No trait of the American backwoodsman was more pronounced than 
his readiness to assume powers of government and to become a member 
of a social contract group. The Indian Stream republic is one of the 
earlier illustrations of this trait, finding its field, not in the far west 
where an inactive United States had failed to protect its citizens and 
pioneers, but on the borderland of Maine, New Hampshire, and Canada, 
around the sources of the Connecticut river. The area in question was 
long in dispute between G-reat Britain and the United States because of 
the uncertainty of interpretation of the treaty of 1783, according to 
which the line followed the St. Lawrence "highlands" to the source of 
the Connecticut river. Since this river had several tributary streams 
any of which might be defended as the true source, an area of contention 
was created, into which settlers began to move about 1796. After a gen- 
eration spent in fighting off, alternately, the respective claims of Canada 
or the United States to jurisdiction, the handful of settlers here organ- 
ized their republic in 1832. Ten years later the Webster-Ashburton 
treaty gave the United States clear title to the lands in contest. But by 
this year Luther Parker had moved to "Wisconsin and had entered upon 
a new chapter of his development. 

The volume will appeal to those whose interest takes them into geneal- 
ogy, or boundary contests, or American political philosophy. 

F. L. P. 

Charles Francis Adams, 1835-1915, an autobiography. With a memorial 
address delivered November 17, 1915, by Henry Cabot Lodge. (Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton MifiSlm company, 1916. 224 p. 
$3.00 net) 
This surprisingly frank and characteristic record was evidently not 
intended as a completed autobiography, for Mr. Adams sent the manu- 
script to the Massachusetts historical society in 1913 to serve as material 
for a memoir to be prepared for publication at a suitable time in the 
society's FrooeecHngs. We are thankful, however, that it was decided 
to print the "autobiographical sketch" as it came from the writer's 
hand. The ripe product of his old age, it probably does not contain any- 
thing that he would at a later time have suppressed. 

Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge contributes to the volume a memorial ad- 
dress, composed in his most finished manner. But the reader will not 
linger over the stately pages of Mr. Lodge ; Mr. Adams's chapters are far 
better reading. They are written in his best style, clear, incisive, vig- 
orous, racy; an excellent style, in fact, acquired early, and practiced 
rather industriously for more than fifty years. As an example of self- 



